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The Most Strikingly 
Disappointing Loudspeaker 
We’ve Ever Made 

B4iat happens when you give a B&W MatrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. It’s dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7fie difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology, because B&W have broken through the colouration barrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B&IV with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exacdy as it’s heard in a live performance. 


7fie MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B&IV dealers (they’re 
listed on page 28). Lach dealer 
also has a hammer. So that you 
can experience for yourself the 
disappointing effect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

^MATRIX^ 
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Cambridge Jazzers 

The Cambridge Modern Jazz 
Club, held at The Man on the 

membership this year to £5 as a 

keep the door prices at the usual 
level. The loyalties of London- 
based and local musicians are help¬ 
ing the club remain afloat. The 
bands have played benefits for the 
jazz club to pledge their support. 
Forthcoming attractions include 




Craig’s Tales 

Appearing at London's Albany 
Empire on 14 March are a crew of 
players led by trombonist Craig 

Tailgater’s Tales - with Pheeroan 
Ak Laff, Don Byron, Eddie James 
Allen and Anthony Cox. On the 


midnight. Entitled Nit 

10pm, and will also 
Gary Crowley, who ha 


Sound Kitchen 

studio The Sound Kitchen, situ- 









Its significance made more immediate by Special Branch activity at the BBC the day before, Jazz 
Session For Jazz Section at the ICA in London on 2 February featured some of the cream of the 
contemporary UK scene playing a benefit gig for those members of the Czech Jazz Section still being 
harassed by their government. In addition to informative speeches from Charles Alexander, George 
Theiner, Geoffrey Robertson and (on tape) Josef Skvorecky, there was high-quality music from 
Azimuth and District 6, the Westbrooks in their usual impeccable form, the engagingly relaxed 
Jim Mullen and an excellent hour-long exuberant set from Loose Tubes. 











,d Up The U: 


As a border patrol to creative practice, an aesthetic of 
heterogeneity is about as effective as US attempts to stem 
illegal immigration from Mexico. Anything gets in. The 
influx of alien elements might shock diehard traditionalists, 
who’re pro-creation only insofar as it protects their line, but 
the plain bio-aesthetic fact of the matter is that cross¬ 
fertilisation hardens art. The die is cast, the future is mongrel. 

stay. In keeping with this principle, March Suspects reserves the 



right to be hi-brow (Strafe Fur Rebellion) or bushy-browed 
(Wiseblood). Or even plain lowbrow absolutely banal in a 


From Diisseldorf, Strafe Fur Rebellion/Punishment 
For ... are exemplary heterogenes Bernt Kastner and 
Siegfried Syniuga, who also practise as sculptor and furniture 
designer. Hallmarked by their interdisciplinary approach, 
their third and best LP Santa Maria (Touch) is an immaculate¬ 
ly presented collection of musics that scatters a mass of source 
materials around the organising melodies contained within 
them. Though deployed inside relatively tight arrangements, 
capsules of chattering voices, wildlife twitterings, oriental 
folk/politic fragments catapult the listener into worlds beyond 
reach of the cleansing agent of the popular. Heat and dirt 
emanating from such alien molecules have an incalculable 
effect on the DNA of music. On Santa Maria the Blue Gene 
Code that has governed the course of popular song is 
irrevocably shattered. 

Wiseblood is the gumbo stew of Clint Ruin (Foetus) and 
ex-Swan Roli Mosimann. Their LP Dirtdish is a resounding 
implosion of white trash culture, brought about on TV contact 

vengeful hybrid swamp thing of sound, a walking distortion of 
every false idol and value you ever held dear. 

So to the absolutely banal, but a lot of fun in a stupid assed 
way. Thomas Fehlmann’s “Readymade" (Transglobal) jump- 
cuts hip hop method and German Schlager refrains underneath 
a potpourri of movie themes snipped intact from source. 
Though little more than a novelty record, its snap associations 
trigger myriad memories, awakening more resistant listeners 


to the possibilities of the form. 

The principle of heterogeneity easily outlasts novelty. 


In A Latin Groove 

If Go-Go is the music to represent the entire United States - 
at this moment (soul, funk, Latin, jazz) - then Zouk is the 
sound of today’s Afro-Caribbean — city soul, soca, salsa, shaken 
up with African city soukous. The Camden Festival, in their 
most adventurous programming yet, announce Chuck 
Brown & The Soul Shakers, from Washington’s Go-Go 
capital (26-28) and Kassav of the Zouk capital, Guade¬ 
loupe. Kassav will overshadow anything else in a remotely 
Latin groove for months: a big band with six front-line singers; 
ranks of percussion and horns. The same week, the Bass Clef 
hosts Cuban pianist, ‘Monsieur Oh La La’, Alfredo Rodri¬ 
guez. Now a Paris resident, in his past, his swinging piano 
sound has been an anchor for the likes of Fajardo, Sonora 
Matancera, Celia Cruz, Barretto, Pacheco . . . and judging by 
his Oh La La album (which has found root in many London 
clubs this past year) he still has a penchant for the bright 
charanga sound. This week, though, he is supported by 
Sonido’s timbalero, Roberto Pla, with an ad hoc line-up. 

A friend returning from LA tells of strong airplay outside 
the Spanish stations for Celia Cruz’s new song, "Loco De 
Amor”. Seems it’s taken from a David Byrne film — not True 
Stories. Could Celia Cruz be threatening Tina Turner’s 
position as mature idol with a mighty voice? Hitman, sole 
umbilical thread to NYC’s Caiman label are still selling all 
they can buy of “Super All-Stars” compilation, soon to be 
released here on Globestyle - so everybody can dance to “Ban 
Con Tim” at home ... At last, at last. Sonido De Londres 
commit themselves to vinyl, and release a favourite from their 



live sets, “Oye Colombia” - a catchy cumbia, on the Have A 
Banana label. Further into springtime, Snowboy chases his 
“Mambo Theresa” hit with “a heavy version of’ “Night In 
Tunisia”. Robin Jones and the Snowboy joined Abdul 
Teejay’s new African line-up Agooda at the debut of an East 







Enders’ nightspot. Viva! on a wild cold night in January. 
Located in Club Mankind which has been screaming for a 
good organiser for months, Lawyer-DJ, John Armstrong 
put a tremendous package together - Kassav and Bhundu 
Boys’ vids, live music and three solid hours of his testing mix 
of Brazilian, Colombian, Mexican, Cuban, African, Antillean. 
Armstrong is a great DJ, a world traveller with wonderfully 
open ears, but hipsters who pride themselves on ‘exotic’ tastes 
more often than not prove to be as conservative as the rest: 
African music fans can’t stand the Latin stuff and vice versa 
. . . Hucker and Jumbo have always ignored it, so let’s hope 
Armstrong does the same. Club Mankind is so far from 
anywhere - except Hackney! - but it’s worth the taxi fare for a 
long Friday night’s music. Baz’n Martin’s next Scala 
all-nighter ignites again - now as “Watusi!” (4th April), 
featuring live song from Mark Murphy backed by Robin 

music) and Paris Blue (for a soundtrack which fills half a 
column in Jazz In The Movies with names). DJs Baz and 
Sylvester and welcome new DJ-ette, Janine Burns. 

. . . The Latin sound is tinging Scottish clubs, it seems. Mike 
Travis of Contos in Edinburgh — a Conjunto Latino — tells of 
their Latin-jazz repertoire which has infinite elasticity. 
Contos, it seems is “an extendable unit which can be 
augmented by a three-piece brass section and two vocalists” or 
shrunk to a “four-piece street band”, for “sitting or dancing 
to”. Contos are currently planning a Spring Highlands Tour (I 
wish I was) (get out of here - Ed ), and also inform us of the 
mobile Latin disco in the Edinburgh region, called El 
Cambalche . . . catch it if you can. 


Farka Toure, seamlessly cutting in his records back-to-back 
with Mississippi Blues master J.B. LeNoir, and challenging 
listeners to tell them apart. Independent convergence, for all 
their impossible similarity. 

singer who’s moving in on Youssou N’Dour. Another Star 
Band de Dakar offshoot, Super Diamono have fired off a 
similar satellite, Ismael Lo, and his second Syllart Production 



LP proclaims MBALAX NEW LOOK under the title. Xiif 
(Cel 8725) follows Xalat (Cel 8717): it’s most obviously 
influenced by Antilles Zouk music. Zouk’s founders and 
foremost exponents Kassav’ are Camden-bound in mid- 
March, to open the festival which will welcome Ornette 
Coleman back, among others. Coleman is the player whose 
imagination worked free jazz into the (harmolodic?) structures 
L’Okanga La Ndju Pene Luambo Makiadi, christened 
Francis Makiadi, and Francis Luambo, and known to all 
the world as Franco. Franco’s as important in the annals of 

Armstrong is to the same in jazz. His TPOK Jazz have 
lasted 30 years, standing magnificently to chronicle the 


The Sound Of Africa 

Thanks to a seriously misspent adolescence caught up in free 
jazz, experimental music and punk rock, I never spent the 
time that I ought to have done with reggae. I still feel that 
Eek-A-Mouse, Bim Sherman and the Wailing Souls 
present known limits to a Jamaica Triangle that I know all too 
little about. The influence on West Coast African musics of 
the loping beat and the easy cross-cultural movement is 

Alpha Blondy, the Paris star from Cote D’Ivoire. Apar¬ 
theid Is Nazism is his forthright new release (Sterns 1017). 

Radio One DJ Andy Kershaw is likely to be voted worthy 
successor to the much-missed Alexis Korner if he sticks to 
his guns. Already he’s been the cause of a run on supply of 
Boabab LPs, and advancing the cause of Malian griot Ali 



in of Zaire, and offering an informal 

of topics. Graeme Ewens has uncovered the bones of this vital 
history, and Ronnie Graham has run down the great part of 
the permanent record, Franco’s massive discography. Luambo 
Franco & 30 Years of O.K.Jazz is published by Off The 
Record Press, available from 116 Whitfield Street. On entre 
O.K. On sort K.O. 









“I don’t want to make music that's only liked by Manfred 
Eicher and the Arts Council. I do actually like people liking what 

But aren’t you fixed by people as a sort of De-Luxe sessioneer 
with knobs on and a face? Aren't you a little trapped by your 
history? 

“OK. I’m not ashamed of the fairly juvenile groups I’ve been 
associated with in the past, but . . . well, you get older. At least 
I’m honest about it. It’s all a great big school and what I’ve learnt 
is that I want to improvise.” 

When the Celestial Baker came to knead Bill Bruford into 
shape he was having one of those off-hand, devil-may-care days. 
Bruford’s face looks casually made, a doughy blob pinched into 
face-like contours and then left - a face of boyishly friendly 
aspect. That’ll do for today, said the Baker. I like him. 


1 

I 


Bill Bruford 



ok. So if Branford Marsalis is man/fool enough to admit that he, 
in the fullness of the 1980s, thinks Yes are “quality", then I’ll 
brave the consequences and confess that I thought they were 
pretty damn gear in 1973 (I’ll even quote the opening line from 
Tales From Topographic Oceans to anyone prepared to leave a 
bin-bag full of used fivers behind the bottle-bank in Acton Park). 
I was 13, Bruford was in his early twenties and Progressive Rock 
was the earnest antidote to a pop scene choked by formula and the 
exigencies of an expanding industry. We looked on in awe as 
hairy adolescents fingered their nimble way through whole suites 
of neo-classical nonsense on mellotrons and moogs while 
poet-type people in smocks piped lines like: “Dawn of a light 
lying between the silence of soul sources . . . chased amid fusions 
of wonder ...” (there, I’ve done it now) {You're fired - Ed). 

And here in 1987 is old Bill — who was only the drummer and 
shouldn’t be blamed - and he’s poised to release an album by his 
new group Earthworks, featuring Loose Tubes’ Iain Ballamy and 
Django Bates and acoustic bassie Mick Hutton. We might be 
forgiven for wondering . . . 

“I’m only interested in the rock mainstream inasmuch as I’m 
looking for a place for my own work. But what we (Earthworks) 
do is neither rock nor jazz. And anyway I see myself as a musician 






who just happens to play the drums.” 

Earthworks are definably a mixture of many things. There are 
jazzy themes in there and passages of sprouting improvisation. 
But the textures are rock-like and the surface glint of a built 
sound leads the ear towards the ambient archetype of Brian Eno 
(on whose Editions EG label the album appears). It is 
self-conscious music, but for all its disparateness, it is well- 
focused. You hear voices speaking sense, but most of all you hear 
the strange biff bash boff of Bruford’s electronic drumkit - a 
Simmonds thing that has pitches , can play chords and marshals the 
group along an axis with Bates’s DX7 in a way that can only be 

Nothing gives me more comfort than to play the Luddite . . . 
"... ah, but you see, electronics, which started out as a toy and 
then went down hill, have made a big leap forward in the last 
couple of years. The way they’re getting better is in the way 
they’re getting more flexible, more improvisable. Over the next 
few years electronic drums will get so much quicker in their, uh, 
user-alterability. Everything will be much more interesting.” 

And he’s off and running, that dough-boy face creasing with 
enthusiasm and the wry thrill of neology. 

“With us, jazz is a sort of lingua franca, but sound is the key. 
Now that’s a rock thing - something I picked up particularly 

featured Adrian Belew and Tony Levin alongside Fripp and 
Bruford). “The beauty of that group was that you were required to 
change all the time. That was the point of the group. You were 
expected to deliberately construct a musical vocabulary of your 
own for that specific group. So the group became specific. 

Deps are no good — it’s not like jazz in that sense — people are in 
the group because their style is the one that makes the group 
specific - and these guys are wonderful.” 

But the technology . . . 

doing to you. Django - who’s newer to all this technological stuff 
than me - he’s always going: Where’s my style gone? Have I got a 
style? Jesus! What if I haven’t got a style - no-one’ll like me! 


God, anybody could do this! this sounds like a machine! 

got a style on the instrument after all. Once you’ve rested with 
the machine for a while and got used to it, you find a vocabulary 

Bruford uses the word ‘interesting’ a lot and often in a way 
that Blakey might use the word ‘swing’. 

Alright Bill, so we’ve got you playing tunes and making the 
changes, so to speak. What about that other qualitative catch-all, 
swing? “Hard to talk about. It’s a dated word. The only way I can 
describe swing is in the way people play together: that point 
where everything’s effortless so that you look down at your hands 

but it’s happening. Conversely, when it’s not happening then the 
more you do, the worse it gets. Like humping coals up a hill on 
your back on a muddy night.” 

But doesn’t a drummer necessarily dictate that feel, define the 
rhythmic ground for the rest of the group to follow . . . er . . . 
"Of course, this word of yours, swing ...” 

He looks pleasantly exasperated. 

drummer’s job. But really it’s up to everyone. As I said before. 
I’m a musician who plays drums.” 

And how do Earthworks arrive at their specific sound? 

“Well, I sit down at the electronic set — pitches, chords and all 
- and find something I want to play. Then 1 take it to Django and 
Iain and say: Well, this is what I want to do. What do you want 
to play? This is our version of collective improvisation. I’m not 
the kind of drummer who’s going to sit there and go sleng-aleng 

He laughs. 

doing that, because that’s what drummers have been doing since 
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A Lounge Lizard 
mes out of his skin 





Big Heart in the Big Freeze 

WORDS: PAUL BRADSHAW 


in movies. Since I’ve been in Strangers In 
Paradise and Down By Law , everybody 
knows me from them, but what I’m doing 

an interview yesterday and this guy asks 
me, what’s that?, pointing at my sax- 

The alto totin’ leader of the New 
York-based Lounge Lizards, John Lurie, 
was showing signs of frustration as he 

interview. The composer, horn player, 
actor and ‘Face’ was in London to coincide 
with general release of Down By Law and 
generate some interest in the Lizards’ Big 
Heart' album released here last summer, 
plus whet our appetites for their forth- 

Lizards have produced only three LPs but 

tional cult following. The Lounge Lizards 
were described by Warhol’s Interview 
magazine as “in the highly eclectic tradi- 


so-called classical, jazz and popular 
music”. Lurie himself says, “Hopefully, 
it’s like Ellington taken into this decade.” 

Described once as a "state-of-the-art 
downtown New York character”, 33-year- 
old Lurie exudes a hipness that has 

However, it’s not the music that's been 


“1 shouldn’t really complain,” quipped 
Lurie, his six-foot-three frame curled 
around his armchair. "1 actually make a 
living playing this totally outside music 
and I’ve managed to do it ’cause of the 
way I look ... the fashion and the movies 
have helped a lot. Basically I don’t change 
my music for any audience or for the 
record company and I should be pretty 
happy about that.” 


round the globe modelling for L'Uomo 

Roses Lime Juice TV ads, the cameos as 
the lone horn player in Desperately Seeking 
Susan and as Nastasja Kinski’s pimp in 
Wenders' Paris Texas , the lead role as a 
New World low lifer in Jim Jarmusch’s 
acclaimed Strangers In Paradise and most 
recently in his co-starring role with Tom 
Waits and Roberto Begnini in Jarmusch’s 
latest downbeat monochrome master- 
work, Down By Law. 


In 1981 The Lounge Lizards hit the 
music press headlines as part of new 
York’s ’No Wave’ scene along with the 
trashy white boy funk of James Chance. 
Lurie, his brother Evan and guitarist Arto 
Lindsay blasphemously announced their 
brutal, careering music to be 'Fake Jazz' - 
a jagged collision of sound and film-noir- 

blurred musical categories. 

Their first album, Lounge Lizards , was 










Teddy Edwards: Ready! 

















NEW YORK EAR AND EYE 


Our final report from native of the big town, Peter Pullman 


As I conclude my two-year wire stint as the ear and eye of New York, 

I would like to pay tribute to two of the worthiest causes in the service of 
the music. 

they had, they might have heard a 69-hour, round-the-clock 
marathon tribute to Eddie Durham for his 80th birthday - with 
interviews, lectures and all that Southwestern Swing. 'WKCR, a 
radio station situated on the campus of Columbia University 
(originally Kings College), broadcast that programme. Serving 
the students since 1941, Kings College Radio has established 
itself as the pre-eminent jazz voice on the airwaves. The NY Times 
may be the Newspaper of Record; WKCR is definitely the Jazz 
Station of Record. 

the great recordings and legends are housed and appreciated. It 
has taken a pack of jazz hounds (diehard fans and scholars, really), 
often working around the clock and never for any remuneration, 
to establish the unquestionable centre of the jazz world. When 
people come together, to celebrate or mourn, to toast a new 

disc jockeys at WKCR are right there, on the dial, with the 
goods. 

WKCR and jazz date their love affair to 10 October 1941: 
their first broadcast (and Thelonious Monk's birthday). 1 Jazz may 
have had a boost in these academic surroundings because of some 

Bartok, who was on the airwaves during his four-year stay at the 
school. Another professor of music, named Rhodes, championed 
Coleman Hawkins’s 1939 “Body And Soul” (recorded 11 
October) on the radio as early as 1941. And as jazz was still 

dance halls, there were student competitions and the Cavalcade of 
Bands regularly on the radio. 

“current affairs” and a notion called “Classroom On The Air” took 


hold. Campus events also got airplay. Broadcast jazz was no 
longer a novelty at Columbia U. 

A Coltrane-Dolphy summit meeting, alleged to be their last, 
was performed at the WKCR studios in 1963. It was a promotion 
for their upcoming gig, which helped inaugurate Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts. Alas, the tape of this has entered into 
KCR legend, as someone erased it in order to audition 
undergraduates for a varsity revue. 

The 1968 protests were a watershed, for Columbia and jazz. 
The students occupied buildings, demonstrated like hell and 
demanded an education relevant to their lives. Along with other 
campus organisations, they wanted their radio station to be 
germane. Classroom On The Air went off. WKCR had to be 

on". A commitment was made to fill the void left by the rest of 
the radio dial: give the minority peoples of New York a voice. 
WKCR would be the alternative to commercial radio (an epithet 
they are still proud to use). 

By 1970 there are attempts to link the contemporary jazz 
artists with their forebears. Louis Armstrong is given a 
tribute/marathon broadcast during his lifetime, and is thereafter 
enshrined with an annual day-long festival on the air - on his and 
the nation’s birthday. In 1973, a Charlie Parker Festival proved 
the station wasn’t kidding: they beamed every bit of Bird they 
could get their hands on, and in chronological order. 

WKCR hadn’t invented jazz history - but with its heavily- 
documented marathon format, focusing on a specific performer, 
the development of a musical genius was writ large. Listeners 
began to take notice of the station’s dedication - nay, fanaticism - 
towards the artist's complete works. It may have been the sheer 
weight of their argument, their insistent hammering away at the 
"seminal importance" of each scrap of Bird’s output, that got 

was Phil Schaap. A more imposing, persistent, didactic supporter 







jazz has never known. No one who has heard his “Traditions In 
Swing" programme on Saturday nights, or his daily 40-70 
minute billet-doux to Parker, “Bird In Flight”, could ever forget 
his dogged determination: to educate listeners, support musicians 
and expand the family of jazz. Schaap has and will go to any 
length to give an artist recognition; if it means spending weeks 
tracking down a presumed-lost 78 recording, re-conditioning and 
re-mastering ancient acetates, or staying up for nights at a time to 
see that the musician’s chronology is strictly followed during a 
marathon. All of these efforts serve one purpose: to give the 


musicians their proper credit and respect as artists. He can take 
ten minutes of air time to discuss the minutest detail from an 
obscure recording session; he’ll then put in days of legwork and 
phone calls to track down a forgotten sideman from a big band, 
just to give him recognition (this work of his goes unacknow¬ 
ledged). He’s probably the nicest guy in the jazz world, too. 

Of course, there are willing accomplices at the station. Two of 
the more impressive are Elliot Bratton and Cliff Preiss. Like 
Schaap, they are former students who found it impossible to leave 
the station after they graduated. They share Phil’s dedication and 






sense of mission - keep the traditions and preserve the history, 
while promoting today’s performers. It is a living art form, too. 

before a marathon festival begins (their record so far is 250 hours 
- 10‘/2 days, non-stop - for a second Louis Armstrong tribute, in 
1980). Finding family or friends to interview, comparing 

permission to broadcast private material, scheduling the disc 
jockeys and - the permanent record of the festival - compiling 


through the festival," says Preiss. 

Although the marathons are rare (only two or three a year), the 
birthday festivals are roughly one a month. They too pre-empt 
the classical, cowboy, Latin, improvised, honky-tonk, Haitian 
and serial music shows. The lucky 13 to be enshrined with yearly 
tributes are: Max Roach and Roy Eldridge (Jan); Ornette 
Coleman and Bix Beiderbecke (Mar); Billie Holiday, Charles 
Mingus and Duke Ellington (Apr); Lester Young and Charlie 
Parker (Aug); John Coltrane (Sept); Monk and Clifford Brown 
(Oct) and Coleman Hawkins (Nov): Louis is so established he is 
exempt from the 13. 

Sending all this music into the air is not a fruitless enterprise; 
it does net returns. Sometimes family or friends of the honoured 

to the station’s wealth of knowledge. Phil Schaap talks not only of 

the original Ellington band, who have donated their time and 
wisdom to the station - even to answering the phones themselves. 


Charles Mingus actually showed up at the station during his 
tribute (“I thought you only did these for guys who are dead 
. . .”) in 1971, and gave a moving and hilarious interview to 
Sharif Abdus-Salaam, a DJ still with the station. 

A great example of this kind of cross-fertilisation concerns Joe 
Albany. The bop pianist, who had been featured during a 
segment of a Bird programme on Parker accompanists, got a hold 
of a tape of the broadcast from a European friend. He heard the 
following: “Well that concludes this segment . . . Dodo 
Marmarosa, it is rumoured, is in Chicago. There aren’t even 
rumours about Joe Albany.” The unrumoured one sent Schaap a 
Christmas card (this in 1978), and came straight to the station 
upon his return to the States. Even Schaap must have been 
speechless. The return led to some gigs, an LP and a documentary 


Each marathon seems to provide a special memory that puts it 
in the annals of KCR lore. Don Cherry showing up late for his 
interview, with balloons around his neck, because a cop issued 
him a summons for illegal entertainment in the NYC subways. 
His explanation: he was practising Monk tunes with his 
harmonium. Then there was the collector, Dan Goetter, with the 
most extensive collection of rare 78 recordings, which he allowed 
the station to air for the Bubber Miley Festival. He drove his 


disconbobulation that is KCR, to informrihem that theft Fletcher 
Henderson Festival rated seventh in popularity for the week’s 
radio shows/ Schaap must have been as confounded as ABC 

The Miles Davis Festival beats them all, though it weighed in 
at a mere 126 hours. 

kill the DJ who puts his calls on the air. Then he tells Schaap that 
the discographies they’re referring to are all wrong. In his hoarse 

“You got that? All oTft?" 

“Yeah, Miles, I think so . . . you gave it to me,” said Schaap. 

“Good. Fine. Now forget it. FORGET IT. Play Sketches Of 
Spain. NOW.” And hangs up. 

And Schaap, the dutiful chronicler and fan, asked the DJ in the 
booth to cut the record he’s playing - you could hear a loud 
“thunk” - and on went Sketches Of Spain , out of chronological 
order. With another “thunk”. 

Because of the weeklong abuse, Schaap did conduct a series of 
solo insults that each DJ opined on mike, whatever his particular 
peeve at Miles was. And to cap it off, the final notes of the 126 
hours were an edited tape of Miles’s famous words to Alfred Lion 

Live gigs in the studios by Sun Ra, Cecil and every other 
significant artist of the 70s; interviews with every musician who’s 
passed through New York; remotes from the jazz lofts (every 
Thursday, live, while there were gigs), and musician-hosted 
shows (still an occasional feature) - all exist on tape in the 
archives, reminders of the heady days WKCR helped to establish 
and document. If they seem more tradition-bound in the 80s, it’s 
a sign of the times. They’d gladly support a New Thing if it 
happened. 

What hasn’t changed is their economic prognosis: grim. Preiss 
likened the equipment failures to the NYC Subway system. 
Schaap said, “If you've ever done important programming at 
KCR, you’ve cried.” The DJs have dubbed the station, “The 
Home of Technical Difficulties". 

Realising they are totally at the mercy of listeners’ generosity; 
aware they can lose their transmitter if they don't pay the rent, 
and knowing that the proceeds from a huge benefit concert they 
sponsored, “Jazz Finds A Home”, went to the truly homeless, I 
ask: WHY? 

“We often do things here that are against our better interest as 
human beings,” winced Preiss at the end of another long night. 

added Schaap. “But knowing that Bird Lives! on WKCR, every 
day — that is payment in full.” 

(WKCR is located at 89.9 Megahertz on the FM band. Its erratic 
signal, transmitted from the World Trade Center in Manhattan, can be 
picked up as far away as 50 miles.) 
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is given of the often exploratory compositions 
by Rogers, Montrose, Giuffre and Cooper that 
make up Contemporary's Shelly Marine Vol. 2, 

and The Three. Gordon is critic enough to 



Coast” attitude that “straight-ahead blowing” 
is the only satisfaction players or listeners can 


was not Dupree Bolton’s recording debut. 
Clifford Brown’s dates with West Coasters did 

Rogers’s "Astral Alley” and "Serenade In 



Annotated Discography listened to. Listened 








Letting A Beat Go By 


One of the great pianists of bebop, a master from the 
West Coast: a survey of his career and records. 

BY ANDY HAMILTON 


Hampton Hawes was born in 1928, into 
a family background of black fun- 

minister of the Presbyterian Church in Los 
Angeles, and, according to his son, a 
believer in the Three G’s — “Grits in your 
stomach, Grace in your heart and Green¬ 
backs in your pocket”. 1 But Hawes Jr., 
though in common with contemporaries 
like Charles Mingus was always ready to 
acknowledge the musical legacy of the 
Holiness Church, recalled as well the 
restrictive upbringing (piano-less Sundays 
were particularly irksome). 

Hampton’s family indeed seemed to 

prehension - though when he later sent 
his recordings home, they did not, like 
Bix Beiderbecke's, store them away un¬ 
opened, but framed the sleeves and hung 
them on the wall. His sister Mabel was 
allowed to play the piano on Sundays, 
however. “She played Rachmaninov’s C 
Minor Concerto [Prelude?!) for a Gold’s 

prize, one of those funny birdhouse 
radios." There was then a strong element 


integrity (as against predominantly white, 
show-business values) and, more oblique¬ 
ly, of political opposition. In common 
with other practitioners, he talked of its 
leading figure in terms of quasi-religious 
veneration: “At six I thought [my father] 
was a spokesman for God, passing the 
word down that Sundays were sacred and 
fucked up for humans. But I didn’t meet 
God, or a facsimile of him, till years later 
at the Hi-De-Ho Club at 50th and 
Western, playing alto in the Howard 
McGhee band.” 

At 19 , and with experience playing 
locally with such as Big Jay McNeely, 
Hawes found himself a member of that 
band, backing Parker during his pre- 
Camarillo spell on the West Coast in 
1947. The episode marked his first im¬ 
portant musical advance. In an interview, 
he recalled: “It was Bird’s conception of 
time that influenced me . . . I began 
experimenting . . . playing double time 


or letting a couple of beats go by to make 
the beat stand out, not just play on top of 
it all the time." But for Hampton, it must 
have been not only the saxophonist’s 
playing that seemed superhuman - but 
that he was able to play at all. He recalls 
his first visit to Parker’s room: “I waded 
through piles of sandwich papers, beer 
cans and liquor bottles. Watched him line 
up and take down eleven shots of whiskey, 
pop a handful of bennies, then tie up, 
smoking a joint at the same time. He 

was on the stand playing strong and 
beautiful.” 

The experience of playing with Parker 
was formative, and the pianist’s subse¬ 
quent career was a working-out of the 
former’s two-fold influence - musical and 
narcotic. If Hampton Hawes was one of 
the finest exponents of the blues-drenched 
Parker style transferred to piano, it was 
also the saxophonist who initiated him 
into the delights of the light green and 
helped to set his career on its harrowing 
and seemingly inevitable course. 












After the brief but decisive period with 
Parker, Hawes visited New York in 1948, 
then toured the South with the band of 
one Wild Bill More. His first experience 
of segregation (separate but unequal eat¬ 
ing facilities on a ferry-boat) provoked a 
typically deadpan response: “I turned to 
the drummer and said, Man, there’s some 
funny kind of shit going on down here." 
He returned to Los Angeles, and, over the 
next few years, played with Dexter Gor¬ 
don, Wardell Gray, Teddy Edwards and 
Red Norvo, among others. By the time he 
began his military service in 1953 he had 
married (a turbulent marriage which 
lasted 20 years), made his first recordings, 
and become hooked on heroin. 

The recordings include, as sideman, 
Wardell Gray Live In Hollywood and, as 
leader, Piano.East/West. Wardell Gray 
was, next to Parker himself, the be- 
bopper Hawes most admired, and his 
premature death shortly after Parker’s 
own in 1955 reinforced the pianist’s 
fatalism about the life expectancy of 
‘keepers of the flame’. Hawes’ playing on 
these earliest, pre-1953 sides displays a 
distinctive attack but the solos at this 
stage are more a collection of pre-worked 
routines than the mature work of 1955. 
Piano EastlWest (so-called because one side 
features East Coast pianist Freddie Redd) 
includes irritating ‘West Coast’ arrange¬ 
ments and pointless virtuosity a la the 
Brubeck Octet. 

The pianist’s military career, recalled at 
some length in Raise Up Off Me , was 
distinguished solely by Pte. Hawes’ resist¬ 
ance to army discipline. His professed 
patriotism could not overcome the lure of 
drugs while serving in Japan, and he was 
court-martialled (twice), his career 
finishing in February 1955 after a year in 
military jail. 

was not the happiest of men) described as 
his happiest time - his greatest sustained 
period of creativity, his first mature work 
and that which made his reputation - the 
time of the six albums recorded in less 
than 18 months for Contemporary Re¬ 
cords and making up The Trio (1955) and 
All Night Session (1956). With the current 
Contemporary reissue programme on Bo- 
plicity, it becomes clear just how impor¬ 
tant was the role of company president 


Lester Koenig in promoting the finest 
West Coast jazz, and Hawes at this time 
was a major beneficiary of the latter’s 
enlightened approach. The three LPs of 
All Night Session were the product of a 
single two-hour session without editing of 
any kind, and are justly famed. They 
feature a quartet including Hampton’s 
long-time bass player Red Mitchell plus 
Jim Hall on guitar — a favourite format 
with the pianist, who commented: “You 
can do more rhythmic things and you can 
have more beats going.” However, the 
earlier Trio recordings are at least the 
equal of the quartet ones — the drumming 
of Chuck Thompson is far superior to the 
stolid and unvaried brushwork of Bruz 

in the kick ward by then) and the solos 
(mostly Hampton’s of course) are more 
succinct. Indeed, on The Trio Vol. 1 
Hampton’s playing displays such fire and 
brilliance that the early album contends to 
be his very best; the material is varied, 
without what is sometimes almost a 
surfeit of blues, and the unaccompanied 
version of Cole Porter’s “So In Love” is 
quite beautiful. Vol. 3 is also excellent, 
and on Sigmund Romberg’s “Lover, Come 
Back To Me” he achieves a satisfying 
performance without diluting the num¬ 
ber’s charmingly overblown maestoso 
mood. It is on the Trio sessions that the 
pianist’s strongly rhythmic, marcato attack 
is first conjoined with his mature harmo¬ 
nic and melodic conception with its 
expressive bluesiness and unobvious voic- 
ings. They display a joyous note that was 
never quite recaptured. 

Unfortunately, by the time of All Night 
Session Hampton was, in his own words, 
“messing up consistently”, showing late 
or missing gigs, failing to take advantage 
of promotional opportunities. The down¬ 
ward path of heroin addiction continued, 
despite the efforts of friends such as 
Monk, Nica and Mingus to get him to 
pull himself together, but without appa¬ 
rent detriment to his recorded output at 
this time. Both Four! (a quartet with 
Barney Kessel on guitar) and For Real! 
(with the nonpareil rhythm team of La 
Faro and Frank Butler, plus Harold Land) 
are immensely exciting and enjoyable 
outings (the latter, it must be said, more 
particularly when Land isn’t playing). The 
pianist is also featured on the excellent 


Sonny Rollins & The Contemporary Leaders. 
These last three 1958 recordings precede a 
long gap in Hawes’ recording career — for 


late in that y 




sentenced to ten years m prison 
possession of heroin. 

Hampton served most of his sentence at 
Fort Worth, Texas - in hospital, since it 
was deemed that he was a more suitable 
case for treatment than for simple punish¬ 
ment. He had served nearly five years of 


“What I did was send John Kennedy a 
directive: ... It was as if I were an officer 
in battle informing my commander that 
as things are coming down at present 
we’re getting our ass kicked, might be a 
good idea to switch to plan B. And then 
to round it off I added some heavy legal 
shit in Latin I’d dug up in the library.” 
The totally unexpected success of this 
application was the cue for a rapid 600 
others from prisoners at Fort Worth! 

Hampton Hawes emerged from Fort 
Worth, in his words, confident and clean. 
It has been almost too easy to dwell on his 
drug addiction, since this is, almost as 
much as the music, the main topic of the 
autobiography. A complex motivation 
underlay Hawes’ destructive behaviour. 


On i 


, he t 


tremendous drive to turn inward, stay 
blind, blot it all out”, in the face of racial 
discrimination and popular incomprehen¬ 
sion of the music. On the other hand, 
there is a kind of exhilaration in flouting 
authority, an alternative creativity in 
which the chancer in him found satisfac¬ 
tion: “Like I said, when you’re strung you 
can connive like a motherfucker, find 
yourself tapping unsuspected creative re¬ 
serves.” Like many drug addicts, Hamp¬ 
ton discovered that his problems did not 
automatically disappear once he was 


The first Hawes album following his 
release was Green Leaves Of Summer (1964) 
for Contemporary. It features the almost 
florid treatment of some unusual numbers 
including a captivating transformation of 
the sentimental Dmitri Tiomkin title- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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OBBY McFERRIN 


Out of my mouth 

WORDS: RICHARD COOK 
PHOTOGRAPHY: DEREK RIDGERS 


Singing - it’s something we all do. You 
might struggle to tap out a tune on a 
triangle, but as long as you have a voice 
you can sing. 

person who can sing and a singer. There’s 
someone who can carry a tune, and 
someone who puts something in a song." 
The ‘something’ is the ingredient that 

ness of joy, causes something in the chest 
to tingle. Singing is, as Bobby McFerrin 
suggests, a participatory art. No other 
music takes us so far inside ourselves , from 
where our voices come: singing literally 
breaks us open. The great singers are the 
ones who have the means to harness this 
skill. 

“My mother’s a judge for Metropolitan 
Opera, and she says she can tell the 

before they’ve opened their mouths. A 

Bobby McFerrin, originally a capable 
light-funk pianist, has been a singer for 
ten years. Whatever his keyboard skills, 
his vocal talent is another matter. He is 


ing outside any strict jazz clientele: 
nobody has McFerrin’s pulling power 
with an act/art that is so individual. Jazz 
singers have always crossed over into a 

McFerrin, who says expansively that he’s 
“doin’ fiiiine!”, is instead reaching further 

like a gymnastics display, a celebration of 
detail and flight. 

“I like to include whatever’s around 


chair. Then the wide empty space of the 
stage; and so, soon enough, to the 
audience. McFerrin engages his audience 
with a child’s impertinence and the 
beneficence of a visiting messiah. He finds 
out a woman’s name, Cathy, and makes 
up a tune around it. After the applause, 
someone from the gallery bellows - "What 
can you do with George?" Unfazed, Bobby 
thought something up. 

Audience participation is the bane of a 
good concert. Insufferable clapalongs, 
community singing. McFerrin’s way is 
rather different. He can’t resist his audi¬ 
ence. Why does he involve them so much? 


I like to use them. I played Milan a few 
days ago and people up in the balcony 
were complaining that they couldn’t see, 

sit on stage. 

the audience there is like having a band 
with you. I like to have fun.” 

And Bobby McFerrin is a lot of fun, 
after all. He reels you in, a man and his 
'.voice. The first time I saw him, with an 
anonymous backing group at the now- 
defunct Canteen, his brand of skippety- 
scat vocalising seemed more irritating 

from there. The artist of the Spontaneous 
Inventions LP and video is a very different 

Maybe he’s conservative with form, 
usually following a ‘jazz rhythm’; and 
perhaps he’s less determinedly physical 
than singers like Maggie Nicols and Phil 

around the highest reaches of his voice and 
then plunge down an intervallic crevice. 
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The 


spontaneous 
inventor 
explains 
some reasons 
for his 
singing. 


When he does a 
tune like "Black- 
bird”, the Beatles 


song manages t 


finement with 
mischievous twists 
and turns through 
the melody. 

He is seldom 


hyper-real; he 


of the hollowness 



night” is actually 
rather reserved: he 

lets that lovely though over-worked 
melody pace out its own shape, and the 
nakedness of his voice brings back some of 
the real melancholy that Monk’s tune had 
before it was done to death. 

“Seen Round Midnight yet? My wife saw 
it, didn’t like it at all. She said it was too 


close to her. And it painted such a grim 

fun playing with that rhythm section.” 

In conversation, Bobby will sometimes 
slip into song. He has a sharp, indiarub- 








ber frame, a concise beard and great 
burrowing eyes that give his face a 
solemn, Egyptian look. Though he often 
speaks of how much he likes to have fun, 
he doesn’t smile or laugh very often. 
Perhaps he settles a seriousness on himself 

novelty act. 

There is something of a showbiz quality 
to all his concerts. Though he insists on 
the newness of every performance, 
favourite pieces always travel from city to 
city. 

“Yeah, there’s some pieces that keep 

new, keep the spontaneous element. Some 
things I’m stuck with, like Blackbird - 

to hear it. I keep trying to break away 



That's one problem with audiences. No 
matter how astounding McFerrin’s abili¬ 
ties, he’d find it tough holding a crowd 
without the occasional release of a ‘real’ 
song. Does it matter to him what the 


really shitty and the audience erupts. 

“It’s just a concert. I walk offstage and 
forget about it. I try not to think about it 
too much. It’s better to be onstage for 90 
minutes, say goodbye and let it go. At the 
end of the day, let the day go. I’d lose 
sleep if I tried to solve everything lying on 
my pillow. 

“I used to obsess about all my concerts. 
I’d go over and over them, tapes and 
everything, but I don’t now. I don’t 
compare them. You want some tea?” 
From a little pouch he conjures some 

the fixing of the art. In McFerrin’s work, 
with its birdlike sweep and unrepeatable 

try to nail this sound down for ever? 

“You’re right. That was the big prob¬ 
lem. For example, the chorus last night.” 
The singer had encouraged an im- 

onstage and improvise under his lead¬ 
ership: nothing too strained, and it all 
worked out rather well. 



ends up. I judge the success on the way I 
feel at the end of it, and you’d be 
surprised - sometimes I feel really great 
and the audience have a lacklustre re¬ 
sponse, and sometimes I feel I’ve been 


Naturally, naturally me. When I walk 
onstage I don’t try and make eight till 
nine-thirty a different part of my day. I 


just happen to be onstage for 90 minutes. 

“You’re in front of a thousand people 
and they’re thinking about you, dissect¬ 
ing you, loving you one minute and 


thoughts directed at you - that’s difficult. 


Mark Sinker’s ingenious notion (Wire 
22) that McFerrin actually has no voice, 
that he disappears inside a body-art, is 
countermanded by Bobby’s almost loving 


interaction with his watchers and listen¬ 
ers. But sometimes, in something like 

(a body language!) can be disturbing in its 
lack of ‘personality’. Out of all his voices, 




enough to put him in great demand. He is 
wary enough always to want to see 
material first, from any would-be col- 

“I’ve been involved in projects which 
I’ve felt badly about because I think 
producers could’ve got people who 

singers in Los Angeles. I was asked to do 


ideas. The profundity of Bobby McFer- 


“If I play a place three or four nights in 

person who’s there every night. So I try 
and do a different show for that person. If 
I’m doing one night, I might fall back on 

the past. But there’s always something 

“I’d love to do a month somewhere. I’d 
really bust my balls thinking of new stuff. 
Oh yes, I’d do it. 

“Five nights a week. I’d need two 
nights off.” 







SCREEN REVIEW 


MAX HARRISON watches another BBC Jazz Week 


BBC2’s second Jazz Week - 3-9 January - was 
different from the first (see Wire, 24) . There was no 
mention of Elton John, John Lennon or even Francis 

Week by Tony Russell. Tony 
Russell? What happened to the 
Old Boy Network? No Melly? 
No Lyttelton? The last time I saw 
Melly (briefly, before switching 
off), in a programme about - who 
else? - Courtney Pine, he 
delivered himself of such gems of 
self-expression as “I shit from a great height” on people 

Nothing could have been more different than the 
statesmanlike way Norman Granz introduced the two 
halves of a 1967 JATP concert on the Saturday and 

most enjoyable feature. Otherwise it was routine 
doodling by such people as Diz, Zoot, Hawk - vastly 
experienced pros who were adept at putting on a break- 
it-up show without unduly exerting themselves. Loose 
Tubes and Charlie Watts also were heard from on 
Saturday, but they have been reviewed so often in these 
pages that there is no need for me to repeat the obvious 
here. (Well, that’s how Ralph Gleason used to get 
round it, and he was syndicated in hundreds of 

round about midnight on the Saturday. This was Stellan 
Olsson’s 1976 film, Sven Klangs Kvintett , an honest film 
about the jazz life and therefore almost of necessity a 
melancholy one. Originally a play by Henric Holmberg 
and Ninne Olsson, the story is supposed roughly to 
follow the life of Lars Guilin, but Christer Boustedt 
played Parkerish alto, and splendidly. Lyttelton arrived 
on Monday, with a curious programme called Buddy 
Bolden’s Children. This attempted to re-create the music 
played by Bolden’s group in New Orleans at the turn of 
the century, and although Lyttelton is probably right in 
suggesting that band played “roughed up versions of 
ragtime tunes”, the task was impossible for obvious 
reasons. All mention of Don Marquis’s exhaustive In 
Search Of Buddy Bolden (Louisiana University Press, 
1978), which demolished most of the accepted notions 

On Tuesday The Coltrane Legacy assembled, we were 



told, nearly all known tv footage of the famous tenor 
saxophonist. The best sequence was from an occasion in 

quintet (with Dolphy) inside a giant Meccano-like 

angles. There were also reminiscences of Coltrane by 
Elvin Jones, Reggie Workman, etc. The most original 
saxophonist since Parker? Well, Ornette Coleman’s 
participation in the Camden Jazz Week may put than in 
a certain perspective (if he shows up). 

Later on Tuesday there was a 1985 concert titled 
One Night With Blue Note in which such worthies as 
Jimmy Smith and Cecil Taylor performed exactly as 
they do on Blue Note records. This showed it was 
authentic. The kick-off of Anthony Davis’s Contem¬ 
porary Music Network tour entailed my missing Clark 
Terry’s big band workshop on Wednesday. This I 
regretted, because it’s the didactic cats I dig the most. 

Which brings us to Dick Hyman’s piano recital on 
Thursday. If Sven Klangs Kvintett provided the Week's 
saddest moments, this offered the happiest. Besides 
unearthing “He Loves And She Loves,” a beautiful 
Gershwin melody that other jazzmen never attempt, 
Hyman ranged very wide, from John Lewis’s “Django" 
to James P. Johnson’s “You’ve Got To Be Modernistic”. 
And he made one think as well as listen - for instance 
by following Zez Confrey’s “Kitten On The Keys” with 
Jelly Roll Morton’s “Finger Buster". 

Finally came Le Jazz Hot, an admirable compilation 
by Russell Davies that told something of the story of 
jazz in France. Painstakingly assembled, this was also 

that other countries will receive like coverage in later 
Jazz Weeks. Meanwhile here were tantilisingly brief 
sightings of Bud Powell, Lester, 

Django, Klook, Bechet, Lucky 
Thompson, and lovely music 
from Bill Coleman, Solal, Jimmy 
Gourlay - and Coleman Hawkins 
and Dizzy Gillespie far above 
their Waffling at the Phil¬ 
harmonic form. And unlike on 
most of the other programmes 
there was excellent talk also, by Charles Delaunay, 
Francis Paudras, Jacques Bureau, Maurice Cullaz, Leo 
Vauchant and others. Panassie was put in his proper, 

(Mezzrow too). Perhaps there is some justice after all. 
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WORLD 


fin every issue, Wire tries to catch hold of some of the many 
kinds of music-making that go on all over the planet. But even 
we can’t cover everything. The most famous areas of the music — 
New York, London, Paris, Havana among them — are under 
constant scrutiny. But every city has its musical community, 
many of them as active and enthusiastic as the great centres, f We 
asked eleven of our correspondents — all based in places whose 
music might not be immediately familiar — to report on 
something that was happening in their town. A club, a band, an 
event. . . and this is what they sent, f This isn’t, of course, any 
’comprehensive’ listing. It’s just a snapshot of some of the world’s 
new music. But it opens a door on to something worth 
celebrating: a planet that, no matter how troubled, won’t stop 
swinging. 







Toronto: Mark Miller 

New York had 52nd Street and now has the Village. 
Toronto, to scale, has Queen Street West, a trendy 
downtown stretch of restaurants, clothing stores, book 
shops and clubs. 

There are no jazz clubs here pe se, but there are a number 
ts place with new wave, blues, 
. places like the Bamboo, the Rivoli, the 
Horseshoe, the Cameron, A.R.C. and, further out geo¬ 
graphically and philosophically, the Music Gallery. 


efforts, unwelcome in the city's few remaining traditional 
venues. There are, on Queen Street West, the harmolodic 
bands like reedman Bill Grove’s Whitenoise and Not King 
Fudge, altoist Nic Gotham's City and trombonist Tom 
Walsh’s Thin Men. There is the high-tech music of 
reedman Ron Allen’s Platform 7 and, every Saturday 
afternoon for five years now at the Cameron, the free 
improvisation of altoist John Oswald. And there are the 


Wiens and Fred Stone. 

Not to forget the Shuffle Demons, a colourful bop-rap 
quintet which has gone in just two years from Toronto 
street corners to the nation’s television screens with a new 
video for “Spadina Bus”, written in honour of a transit line 
that crosses the heart of Queen Street West. 

The community was out in force late in 1986 during a 
Week of New Jazz at the Bamboo. New York bands 
headlined; opening spots went to Bill Smith’s Bauhaus 
Cabaret Orchestra, the Demons, Not King Fudge, a Paul 
Cram nonet, Gotham City and Whitenoise. 

Bill Grove’s Whitenoise was the oldest of these ensem¬ 
bles, formed in 1980 and progressing through Prime(d) 
Time (as documented by The Importance Of Breath from 
1985) to a raw, charismatic music typified by the rock/rap 
song “Let’s Wreck the Discotheque”. Grove’s Not King 
Fudge was the newest, moving back - ironically - toward 
harmolodic collectivity, with members of Gotham City and 
Thin Men assisting. In between: Smith’s recent and 
somewhat static chamber improvisations. Cram’s dynamic 
Rebirth Of The Hot and Gotham City’s engaging melodics 
with their home-permed Ornettish curl. 

New ideas were advanced that week, new alliances 
forged. A community came of age. 


Gothenburg: Martin Hansson 

Four saxophonists wailed full blast, filling Nefertiti with 
a deafening frenzy of sound. Position Alpha disqualified all 


conventional standards, rapidly establishing their own 
musical playground. Surrounded with percussion, recor¬ 
ders, bass clarinets, in addition to the full family of 
saxophones, these four gentlemen brought a whole other 
world on stage that night. 

The saxophone quartet Position Alpha has blown fresh 
air to the scene in Gothenburg since its inception in 1979, 
but now sounds bolder and has developed a strong sense of 
form. With the modern awareness of world-music, jazz- 
tradition and ethnic heritage, Alpha's journeys are highly 
unpredictable. In continuous sets we are taken through 
theatre- and circus-music, psalms and anthems, folk music 
and jazz tunes. All mixed in a turbulent flow of music, 
leaving me convinced that a bamboo-sax is necessary to 
bring out the essence of “Well You Needn’t”. 

Humour has been a steady companion on Alpha’s 
excursions, and comedy is still crucial for tying their 
sound-collage to a stream of musical consciousness. Daring 
a comparison, Alpha’s refined tastes for satire and emphasis 
on total performance, links them closer to the Willem 
Breuker Kollektief and the Art Ensemble of Chicago, than 
to other existing saxophone ensembles. Just like WBK, 
Alpha sheds light on the brighter sides of our European 
roots, while developing AEC’s concept of form. To 
compare Alpha’s live twofer The Great Sound Of Sound with 
AEC’s Urban Bushmen is revealing. 

This November night Alpha improvised a set around the 
beautiful songs of famous Swedish minstrel Evert Taube. 
His “Nocturne” was sacred and “The Story Of The Chinese 
Wall” was repeatedly recited by the Ho-Chi-Minh-looking 
Jaderlund as a leitmotif, accompanied by long wooden 
horns, Jericho-style, and huge marching drums. 

We heard less jazz than ever. Maybe the absence of the 
outrageous hit versions of “Jelly Roll", “Ecclusiasticus” and 
“Epistrophy” only reflected Alpha’s faithfulness to their 
credo of maturing change, taking the consequences of 
improvisations seriously. At any rate, Position Alpha’s 
improvisation are now more disciplined and tighter than 
before, carefully balancing the totality of sound. And this 
sensitivity to form and subtle interplay open musical 
possibilities at every barline. What else is musical freedom 
all about? 


OSLO: Tore Fagerlie 

The group EtCetera made their debut during the Molde 
International Jazzfestival in 1982, and greatly surprised a 
rather blase audience. The traditional jazz-rock line-up 
augmented by two female vocalists performed music that 
was a unique blend of jazz, folk and classical. The big 







breakthrough was, however, made difficult by the group 
members living far apart, and early last year the group 
leader Ove Hoem disbanded EtCetera. The sole proof of the 
group’s existence was one album. 

Now, rumours persist about an EtCetera II rising from 
the grave. Any truth in this, Ove Hoem? 

“Yes, I have put together another group and will 
continue to use the name EtCetera. With everyone exept 
me living in Oslo, I hope it will be easier this time." 

The new six-piece band is a mixture of well-known 
experienced musicians and unknown ones. The line-up is 
standard: guitar, drums, fretless bass, keyboard and vocals. 
However, the music will still be special. 

“We will keep some material from the previous band, 
but most will be new. The basis for our music is modern 
jazz. Then we use our different backgrounds and try to 
create varied music. Some tunes will have just two classical 
guitars, while others will be more uptempo, leaning 
towards jazz-rock or even pop-rock.” 

One striking aspect of the old group was the two female 
vocalists using their voices as instruments in wordless 
songs. Will this be part of the new repertoire? 

“Our new vocalist’s background is in folk, so this time 
we will have more proper texts. But wordless songs will 
still be a part of our repertoire.” 

One problem with the old band was the smalltown 
effect, people who just wanted to participate in the band as 
a hobby and be local heroes. This time, major break¬ 
through and success is the aim. The few low-key gigs 
played around Molde have been very promising, and their 
Oslo debut is about to happen. There is no doubt that there 
is room for this kind of group in Norwegian music, mixing 
easy listening with intricate tunes rich in details. The 
potential is great. 

Finally, Ove Hoem, describe EtCetera’s music: 

"Positive, beautiful, romantic, melodic, demanding.” 


rome: Gianfranco Salvatore 

Maurizio Giammarco with his quintet Lingomania has 
succeeded in creating in Italy the same jazz miracle that 
Miles Davis did in the 80s, by making people accept the 
idea of compatibility of acoustic and electric instruments, 
jazz and funk, and swing and rock rhythms. 

Thanks to the jazz side of its discourse, Lingomania has 
been elected “Best Italian Group” two years running by the 
Italian jazz critics, who are among the most conservative in 
Europe, in the Musica Jazz magazine poll. Not surprising¬ 
ly, in the last ten years Giammarco, who in the 70s studied 


in the USA with the legendary Joe Allard and at Karl 
Berger’s Creative Music Studio with Kalaparusha Maurice 
McIntyre, has made a name for himself as the best Italian 

Giammarco has waited three years to release a Lingoma¬ 
nia record, Riverberi (Gala Records), "to give time for its 
sound to ripen”. (Wasn’t ’sound’ a techno-pop term?) “I 
like electronic instruments for their tones. Electronic 
timbres inspire me with an atmosphere different to that of 

With the synth guitar playing of Umberto Fiorentino, 
one of the top men in Europe, as well as the electronic 
keyboard playing of Danilo Rea, Giammarco pursues a 
tonal post-avant garde. 

“Every musician should go through the historical avant 
garde and experimental languages. But nowadays, I think 
that tonality still offers marvellous opportunities to create 
deep musical textures. For example, Wynton Marsalis is 
only just starting to expand upon the territory already 
discovered by the historic Miles Davis quintet with 
Hancock and Shorter. ” 

Roberto Gatto on the drums and Furio di Castri on bass 
(now replaced by Enzo Pietropaoli) are the only Italian 
rhythm section completely at ease with any form of 
rhythmic stylisation. “We owe one of the most important 
musical inventions in the past few years to the Miles Davis 
of Decoy, which is the application,of bebop phrasing to rock 
rhythms. A jazz player used to think in terms of triplets, a 
funk player in sixteenth notes. Nowadays, thinking in 
sextuplets brings together two expressive worlds, and is a 
step forward in musical sensitivity.” 

But why the interest for rock rhythms? 

“Because of the poetry that the rock movement created, 
just like Louis Armstrong, the Swing Era, or bebop had 
their poetry. If a sudden cluster of guitar playing recalls 
Jimi Hendrix, it’s due to a cultural reference rather than 
musical trickery. I hate anything that doesn’t have roots.” 
Roots and poetry; this is possibly why Giammarco has also 
got another band, a modern jazz quartet, writes symphonic 
charts (recently, for Enrico Rava), soundtracks for films, 
and music for theatre. 

(Riverberi will soon be available throughout Europe) 


Melbourne: Adrian Jackson 

Ted Vining, a powerful, assertive drummer inspired by 
Philly Joe, and Elvin Jones, first made his presence felt on 
the Melbourne jazz scene as a member of saxophonist- 
composer Brian Brown’s pioneering quartet of the 1960s. 




Through the 70s, he continued to work with Brown, and 
also formed his own trio with pianist Bob Sedcrgreen and 
bassist Barry Buckley. After seven years in Sydney or 
Brisbane, Vining returned home in mid-'86, and has given 
the local scene a real boost with two groups that, in typical 
fashion, prove that jazz can be both boldly exciting and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The Ted Vining Trio still ransacks the modern jazz 
telephathic. Buckley's selfless, supple time-keeping, Seder- 
Vining’s emphatic urgings and quips still form an ideal 

don't think we could ever lose. That's simply because 
they’re my very favourite friends musically. If you have a 

of which - altoists Ian Chaplin and Peter Harper, and 
bassist Tony Paye- began playing with Vining in Brisbane 
three years back, and moved to Melbourne essentially to 
keep the band together. (Harper actually moved here after 
spending several months in London, studying with Evan 



Paye alternately follow and push as the two horn players 
explore their ideas: Chaplin is perhaps the more exciting. 
Harper the more intuitive, but both play with uncommon 
skill and absolute conviction. 

Vining comments: "It really is the most magic thing for 

all I’ve done is maybe give them a push in the right 
direction. The band can only get better as it works more, 
and that’s what we’re going to do in 87: keep working on 
the music, and take it outside of Melbourne, and 
ultimately out of Australia, if we get half a chance.” 


AMSTERDAM: Frank van Dixhoorn 
Perhaps the most striking thing about the Dutch 

may be the paradoxical ideal for most musicians; to some 
people in Holland it is a full-time job. One of them is Jaap 


de Rijke, newly appointed jazz adviser by the Dutch 
Foundation For Jazz And Improvised Music. His job is to 
increase the playing opportunities for improvising musi¬ 
cians, if possible on a regular basis - nothing more but 
certainly nothing less. The most intriguing question is of 
course how! Yet it might help to concentrate on another one 
first. Why! 

The Dutch Foundation For Jazz And Improvised Music 
was taken over 15 years ago by some musicians (Willem 
Breuker and Willem van Manen among them) because they 
understood that nobody would take care of their employ¬ 
ment unless they did it themselves. They also took the 
position that their trade should be acknowledged as such by 
the government, in order for them to get a guaranteed basic 
income and social security, as had been achieved a long 
time ago by their colleagues in the symphony orchestras. 
They developed a multi-layered yet highly practical plan to 

Holland. As a result of which the government awarded 
them a modest amount of support which has, however, 
increased to about $550,000 - nowadays. Musicians are 
eligible for grants to compose or rehearse special projects; 
clubs that can’t pay union scale may apply for an additional 

Jazz Foundation never interfere with the jazz market, its 
thrust is entirely different. They want regular employment 


work in silence. Jaap de Rijke talks to owners of clubs and 
theatres who normally refrain from putting some jazz in 
their programmes; he convinces them of the artistic 
necessity and the economic possibility to do so; he helps 
them to find their way in the bureaucratic jungle of local 
governments to discover hidden financial reserves - and he 
has a modest amount of money at his disposal to convince 
even the most stubborn sceptic. 

Take the case of Breda, a provincial town near the 
Belgian border, where the local jazz club (Modern Jazz 
Breda) mostly provided its members with bebop in a small 
cafe. During the 86-87 season, however, the local theatre 
(750 seats) has initiated a small series of large-scale concerts 


and a small place called the Lokaal 01 is hosting 
avant-garde groups — all in cooperation with Modern Jazz 
Breda. It took some time for Jaap de Rijke to arrange it all 
but after the final meetings he disappeared quietly. Because 








Glasgow: Kenny Mathieson 

If thf. announcement of a major Jazz Festival in Glasgow 
this summer was the biggest splash in a year of ripples, 
Scotland also has a new music paper, CUT , that is prepared 
to take jazz and new music seriously, both encouraging 
breakthroughs in what has otherwise been an indifferent 
spell, with principal promoters, Platform, struggling 
against financial restrictions all year. Whatever the prob¬ 
lems, the music itself has thrown up three young players 
who have had me sit up and take notice. 

Chick Lyall leads Green Room, a piano trio playing on 
the peripheries of jazz and systems music, Lyall's acerbic 
soloing slicing through a flowing rhythmic pulse laid down 
by David Baird's electric bass and David Garrett’s 
colour-tones on drums (which should probably be percus¬ 
sion, really, but percussionists are thin on the ground in 
Glasgow). 

Jeff Freedner stepped out of the horn line of local R&B 
favourites Tam White & The Dexters to showcase his alto 
work as leader on a couple of occasions last year, and served 
notice that we have a fine, attacking soloist in our midst. If 
his playing is still a little too derivative to make any major 
claims, he has already demonstrated that he can inject a 
genuine passion (and a certain degree of wicked parody) 
into the bop repertoire . 

Sandro Ciancio is of Maltese descent, and is the most 
explosively powerful drummer to have emerged here in 
years. Sandro occupies the drum chair in the Bobby 
Wishart Group (when he can get them together), and 
brings the drive and complexity that Wishart's music 
demands, an adrenalin-charged virtuosity that needs a little 
- but not much - disciplining. Bobby, no mean judge of 
young talent, rates him highly, and well he might. All 
three have played with an intensity and sheer excitement 
that promises the music will continue to thrive, in a period 
where that has not always been evident in this corner of the 
jazz world. 


Leipzig: Bert Noglik 

The autumn of 1986 seemed to be the season of the 
workshop bands in the G.D.R. After the presentation of 
Johannes Bauer’s and Ulrich Gumpert’s workshop bands at 
the Leipzig Jazz Days Conrad Bauer premiered his 
Klangprojekt ’86 in the middle of November during a 
two-day festival in a Berlin theatre. Although Bauer (the 
elder brother of the powerful Johannes who is also a 
trombonist) is well-known as an instrumentalist for his 


extraordinary inventiveness and techniques he concentrated 

brought together 17 musicians, all but one - bass player 
Jay Oliver - from the G.D.R. With one trumpet, two 
french-horns, three trombones, tuba, and six reed instru¬ 
ments its character was that of a brassband plus a strong 
and flexible rhythm section including Gunter Sommer on 

The project represented a fresh sound on the scene for 
several reasons. Bauer succeeded in integrating jazz and 
improvising musicians of different generations as well as 
players of distinctive stylistic orientation. His plan of 
organisation was a step forward from the overexerted 
models of free jazz big bands. During a two-day rehearsal 
the band tested and shaped some of Bauer’s preconceived 
and loosely fixed musical materials. So it was possible to 
integrate and to overlap rehearsed and free improvised 
passages. Even the course of the realisation was not fixed, 
and Bauer as well as the players themselves could make 
decisions instantaneously. The result, using a lot of 
different instrumental combinations, bands within the 
band, solo improvisations, and Wagnerian tuttis, all linked 
to the development of German free jazz and improvised 
music, was something new - a colourful musical collage 
combining the bite this music had in the 60s and in the 70s 
with a new kind of eclecticism, with a sense of humour and 
a new feeling for wildness. It was Bauer’s integrity and his 
ability to integrate all the musicians which prevented the 
project from falling to pieces. 


buenos aires: Walter Thiers 

1986 was a very good year in Argentina, with important 
jazz at last coming available to the local people. The local 
venue Shams featured Gary Burton, Enrico Rava & Dino 
Saluzzi, Pat Metheny, Position Alpha, Larry Carlton and 
Wayne Shorter over the year. 

After an absence of many years, the Argentine pianist 
and composer Lalo Schifrin returned to play in Teatro 
Colon, with the premiere of a new work, Concierto Para 
Piano Y Orquesta , as well as two jazz concerts with Alfredo 
Remus and Eduardo Casalla. 

The Festival scene always makes a strong showing here. 
This year’s Buenos Aires Jazz 86 attracted many visitors, 
although there was fine music from local players: alto sax 
and flute man Luis Suarez, Mariano Suarez (trumpet) and 
Jorge Gravina (percussion). A major success was a concert 
by the group Neighbours in the Centro Cultural Ciudad de 
Buenos Aires, organised by drummer Nestor Astarita. 









After a wait of ten years, we at last welcomed the 
memorable trio of Juan Jose Mosalini (bandoneon), Gusta¬ 
vo Beytelman (piano) and Patrice Carratine (bass). 

There are bands who play in all styles and from all eras of 
jazz here. In San Carlos de Bariloche, a town some 1600 
kilometres from Buenos Aires, a showcase for bands from 
Rio Negro attracted such outfits as the Patagonia Dixie 
Band, El Circo de Los Hermanos Brothers, Ruts 258 and 
Swing Bariloche. In Santa Rose, La Pampa, 1000 
kilometres from Buenos Aires, another festival included 
such bands as the Delta Jazz Band, Caoba Jazz Band, 
Antigua Jazz Band, Rambla Vieja Jazz Band, Santa Rosa 
Jazz Band and La Triguena, as well as other groups from 
Cordoba and Rosario. Jazz is alive and well here in Buenos 





AFRICA 


If there's one continent full of vital new 
music, it has to he Africa. We asked 
MARK SINKER for a fast overview of the 


HONG KONG:Ric Halstead 

fens in Hong Kong. Prior to then, you’d be lucky to see an 

but 1986 changed all that. Much of the credit lies with 
Bernie Sutcliffe, manager of Hong Kong’s jazz-oriented 
club Rick’s Cafe and their resident band, One Finger Snap. 
They’ve been following a no-compromise jazz policy for 
some three years now and have revived an interest in 
contemporary jazz in the city known more for its business 

Herbie Hancock, taking a brief holiday between engage- 

band at Rick’s. As did sakahatchi flautist John ‘Kaisan’ 
Neptune and Chick Corea. Among other well-known 
visitors, we saw the Indian group Tala Tarangini (familiar 
from their work in Europe with Charlie Mariano), Steve 
Gadd’s Gadd’s Gang and the Allan Holdsworth band. 

In the local Hong Kong scene, Sunday jam sessions still 
attract crowds to the Dickens Bar of the Excelsior Hotel, 
Pianist Dave Packer leads his own post-bop trio at the 
Captains Bar of the Mandarin Hotel, while dixieland fans 
are well catered for within the Kowloon Honkers at Ned 
Kelly’s Last Stand and, still stomping it out after 15 years, 
the Victoria Jazz Band at the Godown. 

The music is on the move in Hong Kong. They’re 
talking about an international jazz festival here now - 


sound and rhythm of new Africa. 


Long as we don’t forget that signals received are mediated 
by commerce, by marketing strategy, by language barriers, 

maybe pick out some things we haven’t paid note to up to 
now. That’s not going to mean catching styles in their 
unspoiled infancy. Of course. Africans hip to novelty in 
their own neighbourhoods are likely to be reading this and 
giggling at its late-come gossip. Just remember that Dakar 

purely journalistic reasons . . . 


B E N G A : Until recently, all the music available from 

Tanzanian soukous, best exemplified by Orchestra 
Virunga’s Malako (Earthworks/Rough Trade ERT 1006), 

Makassy V2236) and Kaivaska (Orchestra Super 
Mazembe V2263). But in the early 80s a reaction set in, 
helped along by a ban on non-Kenyan outfits - Virunga, 
among others, lost their nightclub licence. Although it had 
a disruptive effect on the established scene, it allowed a bit 


own benga music to develop. Benga 


Owino Misiani 





In spite of benga’s success, most records presently 
available are more representative of its forerunners or 
descendants: either the earlier Tanzanian soukous-based 
sound, which is after all only diverted away from its 
original market (a ban in Kenya isn’t going to stop it 
arriving in Paris or Amsterdam), or else records like Vols 1 

influenced by benga continually listed in sales charts at the 
Amsterdam outlet Boudisque (Haringpakkerssteeg 10- 
18, 1012 LR Amsterdam) - not that I’ve ever tracked 
anything down! The Swahili-speaking districts are more 
likely to be swayed by tarub, a music with Islamic roots 
that has its purest focus in Zanzibar and derives in the end 
from Indian Playback music in the 20s - Siti Binti Saad’s 
voice can be heard only in the National Sound Archive now 

Africa (PAM 03) is very similar. Except that since they 
speak Swahili rather than Luo, it’s called kamba instead of 
benga . . . confused? I am too, a bit - the few articles and 
sleeve-notes I’ve tracked down aren’t completely in agree¬ 
ment, especially when it comes to definitions of tradition 
and innovation. Benga apparently combines a traditional 

Bosco Mwenda’s 50s Katanga guitar style (which can be 
heard on the WOMAD Talking Book Introduction to 
Africa). Here’s the last straw: Mwenda’s from Zaire as well! 


BLOC: Tarub and benga aren’t the only African pop 
lines that were begun by women. Algeria’s rai sound 

entertainment: wild music sung wildly by wild girls, 
drawing on an ecstatic strain in Islamic culture to point up 
song subjects that were very unlslamic (sex, drugs, and 
worst of all alcohol). I’ve already talked about Cheb 
Khaled’s Hada Raykoum (Triple Earth) and it sets the 
ground for discussion of his rivals, Cheb Mami and 
Houari Benchenet — the three of them are officially the 
King, the Prince, and the Star of Rai, as decided at the 
First Rai Festival not so long ago. Mami is very much less 
controversial than Khaled, and appears to have settled in 
Paris. He can be heard on Africa Roots 4 , the live record of 
Amsterdam’s Milkweg African Festival last year: it’s a 
lighter sound, less drunken and lurching than Khaled’s. 
Other Chebs proliferate in their wake - it’s an informal 
title, like Kid maybe, that attaches a certain attractive 
disreputability to its holders: Cheb Khader, Cheb 
Sahraoui, Chaba Fadila, as well as the group Raina 
Rai. The word rai comes from a 50s song that means 



B O N G A : on the whole, the music that filters into 
Britain so far has travelled along anglophone or fran¬ 
cophone trade routes. Angola was a Portuguese colony, and 

London at the moment. And given the colonial connection 
with Latin America, it’s no surprise to find that Bonga 

though. Because the Angolan sound is as much a cause as 
an effect of Brazil’s soundscapes. Bonga himself is some¬ 
thing of an iconic figure in his own country, as first 400 
metres Portuguese champion, then player in the Benfica 
football team, and finally an outspoken supporter of the 
Angolan freedom fighters who threw the imperialists out of 
their country and contributed to the collapse of Fascism in 
Portugal in the mid-70s. He can also be heard on Africa 
Roots 4 but Marika (PS 609) and Racines (PS 601) are also 
to be found. 


BOYCOTT: since Paul Simon’s decision to 
record his LP Graceland with SA musicians, considerable 
interest is going to centre round mbaqanga, mbube, and 
Township Jive - the groups he’s chosen to feature are 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, General M.D. Shirinda 
& The Gaza Girls, and The Boyoyo Boys, as well as 
individual musicians from Stimela (guitarist Ray Phiri) 
& Tau ea Matseka (bassist Baghiti Khumalo), and 
Khaya Mahlanga, SA’s answer to Grover Washington, 
according to one source. Of course the Apartheid State 
means that an idea like this seems ridiculous, and even a bit 
distasteful (what’s the function of easy listening under 
constant state of emergency?), and Simon has run into 
considerable opposition for his reasoned rejection of the 
Cultural Boycott - leaving that aside, it ought to be noted 
that he’s zeroed accurately in on the most respected and 
adept Soweto and Shangaan musicians, which is a point in 
his favour, and has chosen to work with them rather than 
LA session men faking a South African sound, which is a 
point to them, and a hefty one. It’s too early to say what the 
final outcome of his “tactlessness” will be - it’s possible to 
foresee positive and negative results - but at the very least 
the event has highlighted the degree to which Apartheid 
cuts off world-class musicians from their rightful positions 
in the light. When Apartheid falls - and it’s in a worse 
state than it has been for years - these musicians and their 
colleagues will be massively influential in crossover and in 









Blowing 
Your Own 


Trumpets, 


Trombones, 
Tubas . . . 

The return of the 
brass band tradition 
As told by mike 
z w E R I N 


That was trumpeter Gregory Davis’ 
first marching engagement. They were 
not the good old days: “We were all in 
between doing something else and there 

was better than just sitting around prac¬ 
tising alone at home." 

evolved, blues, poly rhythms and more 
dissonance began to slip in. As they found 


a name, Roger Lewis joined the group on 

said, “we were going for the part that had 
to be played rather than the instrument to 
play that part.” 



welcome. 


It has become something of a trend. 
Davis estimates that there are now some 
30 brass bands in New Orleans. Staffed by 
a variety of races and religions, mostly 
black, they have names like Chosen Few, 
Rebirth, The Pinstripe, Tuxedo, Spirit of 
New Orleans and the Half Fast Marching 
Band. Most members are young, many 
teenagers. Most play modern versions of 

“We were criticized a lot at first for not 
being ‘pure’,” Davis said, “but now they 
are copying what we are doing because we 
are successful. They are what we were 
before we were around. They are hearing 
the same music we were exposed to but 
they’re hearing it through us.” 


bands composed of movable instruments - 
light percussion, reeds and brass. Musico¬ 
logists trace them back to Turkish “Meh- 

17th century, “Turkish music” was {Popu¬ 
lar in Vienna and was influencing classical 
music. Haydn wrote a “Military Sym¬ 
phony”, Mozart a “Rondo a la Turka”. 

Every village had its brass band. It was 
came to the people. Adolphe Sax, a 


Brass bands caught on in New Orleans, 
that most European of American cities, a 

pression dealt such bands a heavy blow, 
tradition refused to die. 








Origir 
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HANK MOBLEY 
STRAIGHT NO FILTER 
(Blue Note BST 84435) 

Recorded: New York, 7 March 1963, 4 February 
1965 & 17 June 1966. 

Straight No Filter- Chain Reaction-, Soft Impressions- 
Third Time Around-, Hank's Waltz-, The Feelin's Good. 

Byrd (t); McCoy Tyner, Barry Harris, Herbie 
Hancock (p); Bob Cranshaw, Paul Chambers, Butch 
Watten (b); Billy Higgins, Philly Joe Jones (d). 

general and the saxophone in particular went 
through in the decade leading up to 1966, the 
trail that Hank Mobley paced out remained as 
insidiously single-minded as any. Eight years 
might separate the first of these recordings 


intriguing parallels are uncovered if Hank's 
career is placed alongside that of Wayne 
Shorter. The two emerged, almost 

hard bop fraternity, being at once part of its 
internal development while remaining firmly 
outside of its closeted parameters, and, almost 
inevitably, as the 60s wore on both their 

intractable mesh erected across the music by 
John Coltrane. The point where their two 
paths abruptly diverge begins around the time 


Despite the temptations proffered by McCoy 
Tyner’s piano, his playing here, with the 
possible and perhaps not too surprising 
exception of “Chain Reaction", a tune which 
draws a very fine line between itself and that of 
“Impressions”, bears few of the hallmarks that 

that period, but it was probably the 

explorations that secured his fate, the activities 
of rank second-liners pushing his line even 
deeper into what were already far too familiar 

In deference to the need for a more 'direct* 







Brian Morton 


DAVID LIEBMAN 

THE LONELINESS OF A LONG DISTANCE 

RUNNER 

(CMP 24 ST) 

The Runner- Mind And Body, The Discipline Of Practice-, 
Going Through The Wall-, Competition-, The Starting 
Line-, The Pack-, Breakaway, Alone-, Personal Best-, 


David Liebman is a player much admired by 
fellow musicians and his fame probably lags far 

of a solo album on soprano is very tough, given 
the great shadow of Lacy and Parker. Liebman 
meets the challenge with plenty of aplomb. 

















Frenchman’s English by Francois Postif (“best 
Young" - see Wire 26). The producer had a 

melodic, hence no drummer. But the effect is 
not as a result insubstanrial; the muscular yet 

Payne, and the first-rate sidemen, ensure that. 
In particular, the neglected Richard Wyands 
impresses, while Stafford James has mellowed 

60s. 

The title-track is yet another Tadd Dameron 
composition based on the chords of “Out Of 
Nowhere” (he just couldn’t leave that tune 


moving tribute, while “Wave” is interestingl; 
pleasantly the wavelets, with very funky note: 

“Time After Time", though with some rather 
breathless dynamics. 


Thing", which tht 

Voila. Cecil Payne may not' 
handful of great individual vo 


but what he does is done well. He has here 

affectionately performed. A ta sante , Cecil! 

Andre Hamilton 



THE CHARLIE WATTS ORCHESTRA 
LIVE AT FULHAM TOWN HALL 
(CBS 450253 1) 

Stomping At The Savoy, Lester Leaps In; Moonglow; 
Robbins Nest; Scrapple From The Apple; Flying Home. 
Colin Smith, John Huckeridge, Steve Sidwell, 

Harry Beckett, Ted Emmett, Jimmy Deuchar, Dave 


And within those terms of reference this is a 

make everyone else sound garrulous; the 



"Stomping At The Savoy" and 
iderable feat of making "Flying 


probably self-destructive, because collective 
improvisation is hardly likely to survive the 

a distance, Last Exit look as if they’re reviving 
some of that, music as car-smash and devil take 
the weaklings, but for all their aggressively 
kidding titles, they move with breath-taking 


Chris Pyne, John Picard (tb); Don Weller, Evan 
Parker, Alan Skidmore, Bobby Wellins, Danny 

Warleigh, Willie Garnett (as); Gail Thompson (bs); 
Olaf Vass (cl, 0; Stan Tracey (p); Jim Lawless, Bill 
LeSage (vib); Jack Bruce (clo); Ron Mathewson, 


circulating at the time of this recording bears 

giving the drummers hooded glares of 
disapproval. At the end of "Flying Home”, 
with its grandstand finish, John Stevens 


winning the battle of the Efc inscrum 
“Scrapple From The Apple”, a duet fc 
the two bass players, is a screwy delij 


<ise Of Trouble isn’t quite! 
rstLP.bu 


i unforgiving as 


"Moonglow” serves the same purpose featuring generalised tradition of European Improvised 
Bill Le Sage and Jim Lawless. scratch-n-squeak, and more to personalised 

uncluttered charts. They have the elegant interaction. It seems to explore fear rather than 

the waters with such a high head-count. In fact smashed shreds that heavy rock and Hendrix 
this is probably the most successful, if left in their wake. Gruff tragedy rescued from 








THE SHAW THEATRE ^ 

Friday 27 February, 7.30pm, £6/£4 

Sharon Freeman's 

GALE FORCE 17 

+ The Guest Stars 


Friday 13 & Saturday 14 March, 8.15pm, £6/£4 

THE JAZZ WARRIORS ^ 

Shaw Theatre, 100 Euston Rd, London NW1 2AJ SftW 
Box Office 01/388-1394 cc: 387-6293 T*"* 


CHANCtS m JAZZ 

presents 

FOUR SEMINARS: 

JAZZ HARMONY : 

& IMPROVISATION 

1. BEGINNER 14—16 APRIL 
a INTERMEDIATE-j 
3.ADVANCED J Sl/88 APRIL 

with surprise guest !!! 

4 COMPOSITION 8c ARRANGING 

14—16 APRIL + 3 sessions 
Hear your work played! 

For details ring: 

01 - 444-1594 


QUAFF 



133 Stroud Green Road, N.4 
Tel: 01 -272 3829 


RECORDS 

JAZZ & REGGAE SPECIALISTS 


TUFF SELECTION OF 
BE-BOP and JAZZ CLUB GROOVES 
SECOND HAND RECORDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Take 5 in the Quaff Cafe 
Beverages, Freshly Cut Sandwiches 


Coming to Nice this year? 

Why not join one of our groups and meet Dexter Gordon, Dizzy Gillespie's 
70th Birthday Big Band and... 

Wynton Marsalis, Herbie Hancock, Bill Evans, Stan Getz, Richie Cole, 
Michael Brecker, Chuck Berry and a host of contemporary jazz artists. 

Tour Prices from £214 (air) £203 (rail) 

We also offer tours to New Orleans (April 24-May 3) from £49S 
or Montabaun (July 8-11) from £213 
Brochure and full information from: 

DAVID BALFRY JAZZ TOURS 

66 Tiddington Road, Stratford-Upon-Avon, CV37 7BA 
(Tel: 0789 292919) 
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1 HONEST JON’S 

IN PORTOBELLO RD. 


WHERE CAN YOU BUY SALSA AND 
SOUL, AS WELL AS MILES AND MONK 
WITHOUT BEING SNEERED AT? 


IN PORTOBELLO RD. 

0 ‘ Wo put ALL tho records out for you to soo 

'^and have a largo and constantly changing 
1 stock which, as well as all kinds of Jazz, 

1 covers Soul, Latin, African, RAcB, Reggae 
and Rock. 

, Whatsmore you can listen before you 
|buy and we open on Sundays- a good day 
for gentle browsing. 

At H.J’s you will always find something 
interesting, inexpensive or scarce-for 

le see our big Latin and Rare Jazz 



Saturday 14 IVIarch 8pm 


From the USA! 
CRAIG HARRIS'S 
TAILGATERS TALES 


Featuring DON BYRON (clarinet). 
ANTHONY COX (bass). 

PHEERON AK LOAF (drums), 
EDDIE JAMES ALLEN (trumpet) 




HUMAN CHAIN 
featuring DJANGO BATES 
(keyboards) and STEVE 
ARGUELLAS (percussion) 


^LBANY oj-691 




^MATIM^ 


.Knock 


t Here 


And 


You 


L L 


See 




























him in his alto solo. Some atonal elements 
notwithstanding, this second movement is 
fundamentally a B flat blues, but these guys 
really take it out of the alley. 

In John Lewis’s "Sumadija”, named after a 
part of Jugoslavia, jazz gradually emerges from 


>, radio); Muller (b). 

MANFRED SCHULZE BLASER 

QUINTET 

NUMMER 12 


THE KRONOS QUARTET 
MUSIC OF BILL EVANS 
(Landmark LLP 1510) 



GUNTER CHRISTMANN & TORSTEN 

MULLER 

CARTE BLANCHE 

(FMP1100) 


duet between Schulze an< 


re-creations (like the Alan Cohen Black, Brown 
And Beige 1 was involved in all of 15 years ago). 

brings to the magnificent Bartok Sonata enable 
written violin solo in the original) into a new 































































































































THE WRITE PLACE 


Pen your yen to 11 5 Cleveland street, London wip 5pn. 



next month: Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, David Holland 









its exuberance, and there is a reflective 
quality, on occasion a sadness. The subse¬ 
quent issues of 1965 and 1966 on Con¬ 
temporary, which feature the unsubtle 
drumming of Donald Bailey, represent 
something of a falling off from Green 





coast on such performances, going 
through a pre-worked blues routine and 
over-indulging in a stock of favourite 
figures (admittedly noticeable especially 
to those like the present writer who have 

fault is apparent on a number of the tour 
recordings, but none the less there is fine 
music on the following. Hampton Hawes In 
Europe, with Eberhard Weber on bass, 
features a brilliant, almost unrecognisable 
“Autumn Leaves" and a “Waltz For 
Debby” which displays his intuitive grasp 
of re-harmonisation. Spanish Steps, which 
features several of his impressive originals, 
is just as good while Key For Two is an 


sion with Martial Solal, which is for the 

harmonic muddiness characteristic of such 
combinations. The Challenge, recorded in 
Japan, Hawes’ only completely solo effort, 


providing full-time work for its mem 
They have been acclaimed at festiva 
New York, Tokyo and Montreux, 


Gregory Davis has a right t< 


is less successful; his strongly rhythmic 
style really requiring at least a bassplayer 
in support. The tour gave his self-esteem a 
boost, but after it he still, due to 
cabaret-card restrictions, found it almost 
impossible to work outside California. 

In a Down Beat interview which he gave 
in 1968, Hampton confided his feelings 
about his neglect at home before the tour 
(a state of affairs which sadly persisted): “I 
was bitter about everything . . . bitter 
g the proper education to 


deserved as 


omantic vapidity was all too 
tiing accepted as state-of-the- 




. Becau! 
e been." This 


can be found either side of this period - 
the live A Little Copenhagen Night Music 
(1971), and Live At The Great American 
Music Hall (1975) which features a stun¬ 
ning “Fly Me To The Moon”. Hampton 


posthumously - Hampton l 
Piano, and the duets with C 
As Long As There's Music. F 
Hawes' account of the g 


c use of space is especially appa- 
lS Charlie Haden wrote for the 
ote of that album, “Hamp never 


Piano: East/West (0JC-1703) 

Hampton Hawes: The Trio Vols. 1-3 
(< Cont . COP 020, C3313, C3323) 

All Night Session, Vols. 1-3 (Cont. 
C3343-7) 

Four! (Cont. COP 022) 

For Real! (Cont. COP 013) 

The Green Leaves Of Summer (Cont. 
M3614) 

Hampton Hawes In Europe (Saha/MPS 
3149) 

Spanish Steps (Black Lion 28 409-1) 

Key For Two (Affinity AFF31) 

The Challenge (Storyville SLP 1013) 

A Little Copenhagen Night Music (Arista 
AF1043) 

Live At The Great American Music Hall 
(Concord CJ-222) 

Hampton Hawes At The Piano (Cont. 
S7637) 

As Long As There’s Music (Artists House 4) 
Wardell Gray: Live In Hollywood (Xana¬ 
du 146) 

Sonny Rollins & The Contemporary Lead¬ 
ers (Cont. S7364) 

Charlie Haden: The Golden Number 
(A&M SP-727) 

(I am indebted to Chris Clark of the 
National Sound Archive, South Kensing¬ 
ton, for his kindness in allowing me to 






AND THE E.E.C. SAY THEY’RE RUNNING OUT 
OF PLAGES TO PUT THEIR SURPLUS GRAIN. 











AUDIO ART 

INSTALLATION 

8 MARCH-12 APRIL 1987 
PRIVATE VIEW SUNDAY 8 MARCH 
BY INVITATION ONLY 

AA 


A 45 rpm single "In So Many Words" 
recorded on location at Interim Art, 
The Railway Arch in Beck Road and 
Broadway Market, is published as part of 
this exhibition. 


INTERIM ART 
21 Beck Road 
London E8 ARE 
01 254 9007 


Wed-Sun 1-6pm 
















































compact disc? 


About how often do you buy each of the following types of music on record, cassette or 
Contemp 

Jazz Classical Opera Rock 


ONCE 

A WEEK 

20 0 21 

0 

22 0 

23 0 

ONCE 

A FORTNIGHT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ONCE 

A MONTH 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ONCE 

EVERY 2/3 MONTHS 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

ONCE 

EVERY 6 MONTHS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ONCE 

A YEAR 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Do you ever buy imports? 

V E 5 25 □ N O m 


Where do you buy your records/tapes/cd’s from? 


26 Q] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


28 0 
m 
m 
m 
0 
0 
m 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 












19. How often do you attend any of the following? 


30 Q] 

31 m 

32 m 

33 0 
340 
33 0 
360 

37 0 

38 0 
390 
400 
4.0 


fortnight 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 months 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


21. How long have you been buying w 


22. Where do you buy it? 


6 MONTHS 

420 


O C A I. 

NEWS 

4C 

6 MONTHS” 1 YEAR 

0 


N E W S A 

GENT 

C H 

. YEAR-2 YEARS 

0 


RECOR 



OVER 2 YEARS 

0 



SHOP 





ARTS CENTRI 


23. Which of the following sections of wire 

do you read:- 








Sometimes Never 

now’s the time 


44 0 

0 

0 

L | v E W 1 R E 


45 0 

0 


T 

NEW YORK EAR AND EYE 


46 0 

0 


I 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 

FUTURE 

47 0 

0 


2 

SOU N DC H EC K 


48 0 

0 


I 

BOOKS 


49 0 

0 


3. 

H 1 - F 1 D E L I T Y 


50 0 

0 


I 

FEATURES 


510 

0 


3 

CROSSWORD 


52 0 

0 


E 

THE WRITE PLACE 


53 0 

0 


0 

24. Did you hear or see any publicity for w 

IRE in 1986? 





RADIO 520 






TV 0 PO 

S T E R 

0 




PRESS 0 OT 

HER 

0 




25. Is there any particular artist/band you would like to see featured in 

WIRE? 




43 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5. Any other comments? 















